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GOOD WORDS.—XXX. 


Credit for great principles is not due to those who first 
announce them ; but to those who first have the courage 
to live them and exemplify their practicability. 

—WiILuAM R. STACKHOUSE. 








THE THINGS I MISS. 


An easy thing, O Power divine, 

To thank Thee for these gifts of Thine; 
For summer’s sunshine, winter’s snow, 

For hearts that kindle, thoughts that glow, 
But when shall I attain to this— 

To thank Thee for the things I miss? 


For all young Fancy’s early gleams 

The dreamed-of joys that still are dreams, 
Hopes unfulfilled and pleasures known 
Through others’ fortunes, not my own, 
And blessings seen that are not given, 

And ne’er will be this side of Heaven. 


Had I, too, shared the joys I see, 

Would there have been a Heaven for me? 
Could I have felt Thy presence near 

Had I possessed what I held dear? 

My deepest fortune, highest bliss, 

Have grown, perchance, from things I miss. 


Sometimes there comes an hour of calm; 
Grief turns to blessings, pain to balm; 
A Power that works above my will 

Still leads me onward, upward still; 
And then my heart attains to this— 

To thank Thee for the things I miss. 


—Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 








THE: “ MORMON QUESTION.” 


There are at least two possible views of the right 
attitude for Friends as to the expulsion of Senator 
Smoot from the United States Senate. One has been 
presented in the InretiicEeNcer not long since. I 
wish to have the other considered as well. 

The qualifications for membership in the Senate 
are set forth in the Constitution. The Senator must 
be thirty-five years of age or over, must be a citizen 
of the United States, must have been duly elected, 
etc. The Constitution goes on to say that the Senate 
shall itself be judge of the qualifications of its mem- 
bers. It seems probable that this refers merely to 
the qualifications already specified—age, citizenship, 
and the rest. Members of the Senate are elected by 
the States to represent the States. It is hardly think- 
able that a body so constituted should be given un- 
limited power to add further qualifications and to de- 
cline to receive members not meeting them. To do 


so would be to interfere with the right of States to 
be represented by men constitutionally fitter and 
duly chosen. But there has been a tendency to ex- 
pand the Constitution to give just this dangerous 
privilege to the houses of Congress. It is important 
to see just how dangerous this privilege would be. It 
would allow either house of Congress to expel a mem- 
ber for any cause or for no cause; for color, religion, 
polities, prejudice of any kind whatever. It would 
enable a sufficient majority to expel all the minority 
members. If Wyoming should elect a woman to the 
Senate it would make it possible for the Senate to 
expel her on account of sex. Booker Washington 
could be turned back, if elected, on account of color, 
Edward Everett Hale because he is a Unitarian, or 
Lyman Abbott because he is a Socialist. These are 
extreme cases, perhaps, yet extreme cases appear if 
the way is left open for them. Already we have had 
numerous instances under form of law of the unseat- 
ing of men fairly elected in order to seat their oppo- 
nents of the majority party. 

If a member of Congress be convicted of crime the 
case seems a clezr one. Yet it may well be questioned 
if it is desirable that either house of Congress shall 
constitute itself a criminal court for the purpose of 
ridding itself of criminals. We have a great judicial 
system of courts. We are warned by Washington, in 
his farewell address, not to let one department usurp 
the duties of another. At least two United States 
Senators have been convicted recently on criminal 
charges by the courts, and other cases may be safely 
left to them until they prove inadequate. 

But the case of Senator Smoot is peculiar in this: 
that no criminal charge is now brought against him. 
Originally the charge was that he was guilty of 
polygamy. If that had been the case the proper re- 
sort of those who accused him would have been the 
courts. On his conviction there his elimination from 
the Senate would have followed easily. Either he 
would have resigned, or at the worst his influence 
would have been entirely destroyed. But the evi- 
dence before the Senate committee has shown not 
only that Senator Smoot is not a polygamist himself, 
but apparently that he is one of the younger group of 
Mormons who are opposed to polygamy. The at- 
tempt has followed to make Mr. Smoot responsible 
for the crimes of his Church since its foundation, and 
especially to show that his oath as a member and apos- 
tle of the Mormon Church renders it impossible for 
him to be a loyal Senator. But he has taken his oath 
of allegiance to the government in qualifying as 
Senator. It may be our opinion that he will not be 
a faithful Senator, but that is wholly a question for 
the people who elect him. It may be our opinion that 
he still believes in polygamy; but he says he does not. 
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tution. 


It is said that the courts of Utah are in the hands 
of Mormons, and will not convict for plural mar- 


riage. But the United States Government has chosen 
to leave that matter in the hands of the States. There 
is a right way to deal with such a situation. A con- 
stitutional amendment placing the matter of marriage 
and divorce in the hands of Congress, followed by 
uniform marriage laws for the whole country, would 
be the way provided by a system of government such 
as ours. 

A word now as to Mormonism. In so far as it is 
law-abiding it has all the rights that Quakerism or 
Methodism have. It has the right to hold public 
meetings unmolested by violence. It has the right 
to advocate its principles, even including polygamy 
as a theory of social order. Of course if its advo- 
cates attempt to practice polygamy, or incite indi- 
viduals to practice it, they become criminals and 
should be dealt with as such before the courts. But 
the right to free speech includes within wide limits 
the right to advocate illegal systems—the right to 
advocate the change of systems. In a time of slay- 
ery men have a legal right under our Constitution to 
advocate abolition, but not to help slaves to escape. 
They have a right to advocate free trade under a sys- 
tem of protection, but not to evade payment of du- 
| ties. It is entirely legitimate under our system to 
advocate a return to monarchy, a change to socialism, 

a collapse into anarchy. The way to meet falsehood 
is with truth. Wrong is best opposed by right. To 
introduce force and repression in either case is a con- 
fession of weakness. We may not deny free speech 
to what seems error, for our free speech seems error 
to many another. Our faith is built on a belief in hu- 
man nature; that it loves truth rather than error, 
right rather than wrong. The only safety for free 
speech, free religion and with them the advance to- 
ward higher truth and nobler manhood, lies in free- 
dom for what popularly seems error and wrong, as 
well as for what popularly seems truth and right. 

A few bad men recognized as such in Congress, will 
not damage our institutions, but unfaith to our prin- 
ciples will wreck them. A propaganda of falsehood 
is only dangerous when people are lazy or careless 
about the propaganda of the truth. If we fear for 
the character of the United States Senate our fears 
need not go beyond Pennsylvania in order to do good 
and true service to our country, and to righteousness 


| as well. If we fear that false faiths are making their 


way among our people, let us see to it that “ the truth 
as God gives us to see the truth ” is not shut away by 
our timid or lazy silence. Jesse H. Hormes. 








Womanhood is only safe morally where manhood 
is sound morally. No amount of fine theorizing, or 


anthroprst. 
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And even if he did believe in it theoretically, pro- 
vided he did not practice it, or incite others to the 
practice, he is still fully eligible under the Consti- 


that ever any priest did marry any?” 
did not produce any Scripture citation to uphold his 
cause, and it may be concluded that the first Friend 
came off the victor. 


purchased to be my wife. 
the gate, and the elders, said, “we are witnesses.” . 
took Ruth and she was his wife. 


the application of regulative experiments, can keep 
the sexes from rising or falling together—The Phil- 
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THE FRIENDLY FORM OF MARRIAGE. 


“T do not quite understand why Friends avoid the 
assistance of a minister in accomplishing their mar- 
riages?” So remarked a young woman new in the 
Friendly faith to her friend the other day. The 
statement is pertinent, and demands as full and fair 
an answer as it is possible to give. 

The marriage form in vogue among us cannot be 
made intelligible to the ordinary person until the 
Friendly position regarding the ministry is under- 
stood. There is no evidence that Friends have ever 
considered the marriage relation any more sacred or 
of more divine origin and character than have other 
Christians. We must, therefore, look deeper than 
the claimed character of marriage itself for a reason 
to explain our own system. 

There are two sources of light and information re- 
garding this matter which may be consulted as having 
real authority in the case. One of these sources is 
George Fox himself, and the other the disciplines of 
the Society which provide the form of marriage, and 
in a measure define its character. The founder of the 
Society, who devised the form of marriage among us, 
and more than once explained and defended it, can 
throw a good deal of light on the question. In the 
little controversy which George Fox had with Dr. 
Cradock, magistrate and medical man, the doctor was 
asked, “ Where he read from Genesis to Revelations, 
The doctor 


On another occasion the founder of Quakerism 


said: “ The people of God took one another in the as- 
semblies of the elders; and that it was God who 
joined man and woman before the fall.” 


Those who are familiar with the love story in the 


Book of Ruth will remember that when Boaz had 
bought the real estate that was Elimelech’s he sup- 
plemented that purchase with this statement: 


Moreover Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, I have 
.. . And all the people that were in 
. . So Boaz 


The marriage of Isaac was alike simple, and with- 
out priestly intervention, so far as the narrative tells 
us. The short story of the courtship of Isaac and Re- 
bekah concludes thus: 

And Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent, and took 


Rebekah, and she became his wife, and he loved her and Isaac 
was comforted after his mother’s death. 


It will thus be seen that George Fox considered 
that the Friendly marriage system was thoroughly 
scriptural. But without doubt that does not tell the 
whole story, or give the most potent reason for rul- 
ing the officiating priest or minister from the mar- 
riage ceremony. Such a course was absolutely and 
logically essential to the maintenance of the Friendly 
testimony against a professional ministry. Having 
laid down the proposition, and stoutly maintained it, 
that the soul seeking its spiritual welfare needed no 
intervention of priest between it and God; having 
maintained that a genuine gospel ministry came from 
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the gift of the spirit and not the ordination by priest 
or bishop; that degrees secured from Oxford or Cam- 
bridge did not make one a minister, it would have 
been an unthinkable departure from the spirit of 
Quakerism, to admit the necessity. of a professional 
minister to accomplish a marriage. As George Fox 
stated his system, the presence and performance of a 
priest or minister was unnecessary either to make 
valid the religious side of marriage, or to make legal 
the civil contract. Such a presence would therefore 
be unnecessary and useless, and an acknowledgment 
of divine authority which no minister possesses. 

Friends at the beginning laid down many safe- 
guards to prevent mistakes, false steps, and criminal 
conduct in the matter of matrimony. It would seem 
that to a certain extent the contract and the ceremony 
were borrowed or adapted from the Established 
Church, the parts being omitted which provided for 
the intervention of the minister. In the Church of 
England, and in the Episcopal Church, the bride and 
groom both repeat the marriage contract, or vow, as it 
is called, as in the Friendly ceremony. 

More explicit and more authoritative than the cita- 
tions from George Fox, are the statements in our 
various disciplines regarding marriage. The Phila- 
delphia Discipline says: “The Society of Friends 
have ever considered the marriage contract as one of 
a religious nature, and as effecting all of the relations 
of life.” The New York Discipline declares: “ The 
subject of marriage presents considerations of vast 
importance, it being a union of spiritual as well as 
temporal interests.” The Discipline of the Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting says: “ Marriage being a divine or- 
dinance, and a solemn engagement for a term of life, 
is of great importance to our temporal and spiritual 
well being.” 

The marriage ceremony provided by the disciplines 
of the seven yearly meetings composing our branch 
of the Soeiety, are practically the same, and has un- 
dergone little change during the existence of Friends 
in this country. The first American Friendly mar- 
riage officially reported, the record of which has come 
under our notice, occurred in Salem, in what was 
then known as West Jersey, in 1677. The contract- 
ing parties were Abraham Strand and Parlo C. 
Nicholson. In 1684 the marriage of John Pember- 
ton and Margaret Matthews was accomplished under 
the care of Thirdhaven Monthly Meeting, in Mary- 
land. The form of the contract used on this occasion 
was, on the part of the groom, as follows: 


Friends, you are here witness in the presence of God and his 
people, I take this maid Margaret Matthews to be my loving 
and lawful wife, promising to be a true and faithful husband 
to her till death do us part. 

The bride at this wedding, two hundred and 
twenty-one years ago, said: 

Friends, before God and you his people, I take John Pember- 
ton to be my husband, promising to be a loving wife until death 
shall us part. 

It would seem that from the beginning Friends 
have recognized the equality of the sexes in the mar- 
riage relation, and have not exacted a promise to obey 
her husband from the woman in the case. 


For awhile the legal validity of a Friendly mar- 
riage was in dispute in England. About 1666 Judge 
Archer put the stamp of legality and regularity on 
our ceremony in a famous English decision. Since 
that time legislation, both special and regular, has 
been enacted in all countries and in every State where 
Friends have a name and an abiding place, giving the 
Friendly marriage the same legal validity as the cere- 
mony of the more popular and populous religious or- 
ganizations. 

Outsiders who witness the Friendly ceremony 
when properly performed, are always ready to bear 
testimony to its impressiveness. In 1672, while in 
Rhode Island, George Fox attended a wedding. 
Speaking of the event in his Journal, he says: 

It was at a Friend’s house, who had formerly been governor 
of the island, and three justices of the peace, with many others 
not in profession with us, and friends also said, They never 
saw such a solemn assembly on such an occasion, so weighty a 
marriage, and so comely an order. 

That still remains the opinion of the world’s peo- 
ple when we faithfully follow our system. 

We are of the opinion that the real reason which 
overtops all the rest, for the absence of an officiating 
clergyman in our marriage ceremony is the objection 
in the Society to the professional ministry. In fact, 
the queries and other provisions in our discipline en- 
force this view, and the Philadelphia Discipline di- 
rectly gives this as a reason in the following para- 
graph in the chapter on “ Marriage ”: 

That Friends maintain a testimony in support of the free 
ministry of the gospel, by avoiding the assistance of a priest or 
minister in accomplishing this solemn engagement.” 

In fact, the same objection that would apply to the 
service of a professional minister in the meeting for 
worship, or at funerals, applies to the marriage cere- 
mony. The absence of the priest at a wedding is an 
essential and logical part of the Friendly system. 

To understand the origin of the system it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have a knowledge of the social, 
political and religious life of the seventeenth century. 
There was plenty of law, but an indifferent social or- 
der. An abundance of formalism and speculative 
doctrine, but little heart religion. Into this atmos- 
phere Quakerism came with both a message and a 
method. It could probably not have been projected 
in its completeness at any other time in the history of 
Christendom. 

While it is not necessary for us to feel very hos- 
tile against the methods of our religious brethren in 
our time, yet an acquaintance with the facts will lead 
us to believe that our system, on both its doctrinal 
and practical side, is ideal for the formation of a life 
which shall be spiritually vital and entirely true. To 
be still more definite, our system is ideal whenever 
we apply it at its best, to twentieth and not seven- 
teenth century needs and conditions. 


Henry W. Wiser. 





“ The glory of our life comes not from what we do 
or what we know, but. dwells forevermore in what we 
” 
are. 
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JOSEPH MOORE. 

{Under the heading, “ The Passing of a Great Teacher,” the 
following appears in the editorial columns of The American 
Friend. Joseph Moore from time to time paid a visit to the 
meeting of our Friends, at North A Street, Richmond, where 
his presence and ministry were always welcome.] 

On First-day afternoon, the 9th inst., after weeks 
in the borderland, Joseph Moore, of Richmond, Ind., 
passed to the life beyond. He was one of the finest 
specimens of a Christian scholar that our American 
Quakerism has produced, and one of the best teachers 
we have so far been blessed with. Probably no pro- 
fessor, except possibly Pliny Earle Chase, has so pro- 
foundly influenced our young Friends as has Profes- 
sor Moore. 

As a young man he came under the influence of 
Agassiz and felt the thrill of the great scientific 
movement which so deeply stirred the world a half 
century ago. Fortunately; he was guided by his 
teachers, so that he was able to reconcile his science 
and his Christianity, and he came through his years 
of study and preparation with a faith clear and strong 
and with a deep experience of the reality of the un- 
seen things which canot be shaken. He had a burn- 
ing passion for the truth and he was never happier 
than when he was able to help some disciple to touch 
her garment-hem. 

His main field of service has been in Earlham Col- 
lege, though he spent some years and left an abiding 
influence in North Carolina, at Guilford. He was 
for many years president of Earlham, but his great 
gift was that of a teacher rather than that of an or- 
ganizer. His true sphere was in the class room and 
with the mysteries of nature. Here he was at home. 
He had the power and the authority of one who 
knew. Nothing about him was more marked than 
his modesty and simplicity. He had no atom of dog- 
matism. He would not run beyond what he had 
found and experienced, so that when he spoke he ear- 
ried weight. His students knew they had a safe guide. 

Through all the period of unsettlement and distur- 
bance over scientific discoveries, he was always a 
calming and settling influence. He early saw that 
science is not at strife with the gospel—that truth 
discovered and truth revealed fit completely, and 
there was no better class room in the country to 
learn this important fact than his. He helped hun- 
dreds of young men and young women to keep the 
faith and at the same time to follow truth fearlessly. 

Like Pliny Earle Chase, he possessed, in rare com- 
bination, the gifts of teaching and of ministry. He 
interpreted nature in the class and he interpreted life 
and the gospel in meeting. Here again, he spoke out 
his own experience, and his religious messages always 
came with the power and authority of one who has 
lived before he speaks—whose hands have handled 
the Word of Life. As he grew in years, he increased 
in sweetness and kindliness, and one saw in him the 
shining face of a man who walked on earth and had a 
citizenship in heaven. He was sometimes misjudged 
by those who were afraid of advancing knowledge, but 
all who knew him, all who felt the touch of his spirit 
knew that like George Fox he was “a divine and a 
naturalist and all of God Almighty’s making.” The 
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feeble body has at length succumbed, the lips that 
spoke so well are still, but the spirit of this noble, sin- 
cere, honest seeker after truth is with the Lord of 
truth and knows the mysteries he strove to unravel. 


“The great Intelligences fair 
That range above our mortal state, 
In circle round the blessed gate, 
Received and gave him welcome there. 


“ And led him through the blissful climes, 
And showed him in the fountains fresh, 
All knowledge that the sons of flesh 

Shall gather in the cycled times.” 


FRIENDS’ DOCTRINE. 

The suggestion made by “ X,” in the article enti- 
tled “ Doctrinal,” published in the issue of the 
INTELLIGENCER for Seventh month 8th, is a timely 
and valuable one. As an interested Friend I wish to 
respond to the invitation presented by “ X,” but it is 
a matter of regret that his article appears somewhat 
contradictory and obscure. He begins by saying that 
“Friends generally care little or nothing about re- 
ligious doctrine ”; while further on he says: “ Friends 
generally believe that God reveals himself in every 
man. That is one of our fundamental doctrines.” 
These two statements seem contradictory. 

Again he says: “ In this as in all other subjects, it 
is fitting that every individual, every Friend, should 
have his own well-considered thought ”; and in con- 
cluding his article, adds: “ Would it not be more con- 
sistent with Friendly thought not to define or. ex- 
pound our own personal idea of God,” ete. These two 
statements also seem to contradict each other, and the 
latter makes it doubtful whether we are expected to 
express our own personal convictions as to the Di- 
vine nature and the methods of revelation, or to 
search out the thoughts of other men and present 
these. It certainly seems more Friendly, however, 
and will doubtless produce better results if each con- 
cerned Friend presents his own convictions. 

The best answers to the questions, ““ Who is God?” 
and “ What is God?” are to be found in the language 
of him who claimed to be in an especially intimate 
sense the “ Son of God.” Jesus declared God to be a 
“Spirit,” and that those who would worship him 
“must worship him in spirit and in truth,” adding 
that the “ Father seeketh such to worship him.” He 
addressed him as Father, and taught his followers to 
so address him when they prayed to him, assuring 
them that God was their father even as he was his 
Father. The most intimate and loving disciple of 
Jesus has left on record certain statements concern- 
ing the Divine nature which he undoubtedly received 
from Jesus. The Book of John gives us the best im- 
pressions of the nature of God, especially in the diree- 
tion of the revelation of spiritual truth, and the gift 
of spiritual strength and comfort. The epistles of the 
same disciple, although brief, also bear witness to the 
character of the Divinity which Jesus had taught his 
disciple to know and love. “ God is light,” wrote the 
disciple, “and in him is no darkness at all;” and 
again, “ God is love.” For those who care to learn of 
their heavenly Father as “ Spirit,” as “ Light ” and 
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as “ Love,” the gospel and the epistles of the beloved 
disciple will be most useful. 

There is one wonderful passage in the letters of the 
Apostle Paul which not only declares the nature of 
God, but also states the method of his self-revelation 
to his human children. In one sentence the great apos- 
tle has given the history of divine revelation from the 
beginning of time to the present, and even to the end 
of time. ‘ God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness,” he declares, “ hath shined in our 
hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” Just as all 
growth and development in outward nature can be 
traced back to the Great First Cause which “ com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness,” so all 
spiritual growth, all real development toward the 
higher attributes of character, all true approach and 
nearness to the image of God as revealed in the per- 
son and the life of Jesus Christ, can be traced to this 
spiritual inshining of the light of Christ in and upon 
the human heart; from that all spiritual growth has 
proceeded in the past; from that all true growth and 
progress in the future must come. No study can be 
so important for humanity as the study of the Divine 
nature. In this knowledge Jesus declared that eter- 
nal life consisted: “for this is life eternal, to know 
thee the one crue God, and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” a 








SOME “ DOCTRINAL” JOTTINGS. 
SALVATION BY CHARACTER. 


“Sincere, honest people with high ideals, know 
that their characters are not perfect, and they would 
be the last to make such a claim. For one to lay 
claim to absolute perfection would provoke a smile 
of incredulity, or start a tear of pity. Salvation by 
character is, therefore, a very imperfect kind of sal- 
vation. It cannot give rest of heart, unless it be a 
false rest, founded upon a Pharisaical self-compla- 
ceency. On the other hand, salvation by grace 
through Christ is complete and perfect, giving the 
peace of God which passeth understanding, and pro- 
ducing character that is Christ-like. A healthy and 
unprejudiced mind chooses a perfect salvation which 
will sooner or later produce a perfect character rather 
than imperfect character as the basis of a consequent 
imperfect salvation.” 

THE SCRIPTURES OF TRUTH. 


“The invention of letters was the greatest ever 
made by man. It at once made it possible for knowl- 
edge to accumulate and be transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, so that men of later times could 
stand upon the shoulders of those who had gone be- 
fore.” 

“ We are not at liberty to depend upon inspiration 
for a knowledge of the past. Practically all our 
knowledge of the higher truths of Christianity comes 
through testimony. As matters of revelation—not 
to be reached by mere reason—they must be ac- 
cepted on the testimony of God, or that of witnesses 
authorized and accredited by him at the first, and the 
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only possible way for them to reach us—until we our- 
selves become omniscient, omnipresent and eternal— 
is through the testimony of those who have handed 
them down to us in the Scriptures.” 

Hear the words of George Fox! “ Now the peo- 
ple have it among them as a general word, that the 
Bible is a history, or a treatise, or a catalogue, or the 
letter; these are the common words among professors 
and preachers. Now we (the Friends) say the Serip- 
tures are the words of God, and a declaration of the 
prophets, Christ, and the apostles, and Christ is the 
word in whom they end; and that is agreeable and ac- 
cording to Scripture which cannot be broken, and (to) 
sound words.” * 

“ And the Scriptures ‘ are able to make wise unto 
salvation through faith in Christ Jesus.’ For they 
were not wise unto salvation who had the Scripture 
without the faith.” + 

“ He that believes is saved; he hath salvation; he 
that doth not ‘is condemned already.’ And no man 
hath salvation but by believing, and where believing 
is there is obedience to the gospel. They that obey it 


not are condemned and neglect their salvation.” $ 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION——EVOLUTION, 


Learned guesses are not evidence. 

“ Tn the first decade of the twentieth century it has 
become apparent that the days of Darwinism are 
numbered.” 

“ Structureless germs of all life at the very thresh- 
old of their creation or formation are as unchangeable 
as the most highly-organized plants or animals known 
in natural history.” 

“Tf any law in biology is firmly established and 
can be called universal, it is the law that the species 
shall forever be kept inviolate and distinct. 

“Tn the light of recent scientific discoveries what 
becomes of the edifice of evolution whose advocates 
seem possessed with a tireless and irrational purpose 
to banish God, elevate the monkey and degrade man ? 
The biologist knocks out most of the underpinning of 
this edifice, the geologist demolishes most of the resi- 
due and the archeologist finishes it.” 

“Dr. N. S. Shaler, Professor of Geology in Har- 
vard, once an advocate of evolution, says: ‘ It begins 
to be evident to naturalists that the Darwinian hy- 
pothesis is still essentially unverified. Notwithstand- 
ing the evidence derived from the study of animals 
and plants under domestication, it is not yet proved 
that a single species of the two or three millions now 
inhabiting the earth had been established solely or 
mainly by the operation of the natural selection.’ ” 

“St. George Mivart, late professor of biology in 
University College, Kensington, England, says, with 
regard to the conception as put forward by Mr. Dar- 
win, ‘I cannot truly characterize it except by an epi- 
thet I employ with great reluctance. I weigh my 
words, and have present to my mind the many dis- 
tinguished naturalists who have accepted the notion, 
and yet I cannot eall it (evolution) anything but a 
puerile hypothesis.’ ” 

*Works, Vol. 3, page 406. 


+Works, Vol. 3, page 140. 
tWorks, Vol. 3, page 151. 
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“Professor Lionel S. Beale, physiologist, micro- 
scopist and professor of anatomy and pathology in 
Kings College, London, makes use of these words: 
‘ There is no evidence that man has descended from 
or is or was in any way specially related to any 
other organism in nature through evolution, or by 
any other process. In support of all naturalistic con- 
jectures concerning man’s origin there is not at this 
time a shadow of scientific evidence.” 

‘God must be admitted as a working factor in cre- 
ative processes.” A BELIever. 





TEMPERANCE REFORM AND THE CAFE. 


[In the following, which is from The Commons (Chicago), 
and is by Louis H. Pink, is un-orthodox from the point of view 
of perhaps most of our readers, in that it seems to countenance 
if not condone the serving of drinks “when called for,” and 
mentions as actually a step in the right direction, the notorious 
Subway Tavern, which, to the sound temperance man is noth- 
ing less than a monstrosity, equally detested with the lowest 
saloons. However, here are influences making for things at 
least better than saloon loafing and sottish drunkenness. We 
can but own that we are making but slow headway in eradicat- 
ing the evil of drink from our midst. We are, some of us, 
much puzzled as to what can be done to eradicate it. Shall 
we, at least, keep an eye on those, who with seeming little re- 
spect for our stricter temperance views, are thinking and work- 
ing, and, it must be confessed, succeeding along lines that our 
deeply-rooted convictions would make impossible for us.] 


The saloon in New York City is being driven out, 
not by temperance reformers, not by law, but by the 
cafe. 

Until recently the cafe has been unknown in the 
United States, but we now have a Sherry’s, a Del- 
monico’s, a New Astor and a St. Regis’, any of which 
will bear comparison with the boulevard cafes of 
Paris or Budapesth. The growth of the cafe habit 
among the wealthy is interesting but not important. 
It is in the most congested section of the city, among 
the Russian Jews and Hungarians of the lower East 
Side that the cafe has a mission. 

We hardly notice the common things that come 
into our lives day after day. It is the strange and 
abnormal that we are ever chasing. The hand organ 
is undoubtedly one of the most important of the so- 
called “ child saving ” influences in the tenement sec- 
tions, yet who would think of reading a paper on “ the 
hand organ and the children ” at a council of philan- 
thropists or sociologists? The East Side cafe, though 
its very existence is unknown outside the circle of its 
patrons, where it is taken as a matter of course, is a 
most important force for social betterment. 

These Russian and Hungarian cafes are not unlike 
the English coffeehouses of two centuries ago, made 
famous by Addison, Swift and Dr. Johnson—both in- 
stitutional, both centers for the transaction of busi- 
ness, for the spread of culture and learning. Like the 
settlements the cafes are primarily social centers, 
though unlike the settlements they appeal to the el- 
derly instead of to the younger generation. It is the 
testimony of Dr. Blaustein, who of all East Side 
workers is nearest his people, that the cafe is “ by far 
the most potent social and intellectual influence on 
the East Side.” 

There are cafes for every element in the commun- 








ity—cafes for laborers, cafes for merchants, for pro- 
fessional men, for artists, socialists, scientists and mu- 
sicians. Some are in deep basements, lighted by flick- 
ering candles and smoky lamps; some in the front of 
small stores whose rear portions are used as living 
quarters for the family and are partitioned off only 
by a curtain. There are cafes that are pretentious, 
brilliant with electric lights and frescoed walls hung 
with “ real oil paintings.” Conspicuous in many of 
the finer places is rare brass and crockery brought 
from the fatherland by the proprietor and precious as 
were the Penates of the Romans. 

Waiters wear full dress, even in the morning, and 
are always courteous. Breakfast costs only ten cents, 
and consists of coffee and rolls with sweet butter, all 
neatly served on a tray. The usual price for dinner 
is a quarter, though it varies from ten or twelve 
cents, for push-cart men and sweat-shop hands, to a 
dollar and a half for the curious from “ uptown ” who 
wish to know from experience how the poor man 
lives. 

Usually the ladies’ dining room is set apart. The 
linen is scrupulously white and the tables are heaped 
with crockery, towers of rye bread, pickles, red beets, 
sauerkraut and prunes. Besides soup—goulash, saft- 
braten, rheintbraten and stuffed fish are always on the 
bill-of-fare. For dessert there is noodle pudding, 
eiergersted or apfelstrudel, and coffee—‘ white ” or 
“ black.” 

The cafe proper is studded with rows of marble- 
topped tables. There is a long counter presided over 
by the wife of the proprietor and tended by two bux- 
om, smiling, peasant girls, where food is made ready. 
Here the coffee machine bubbles contentedly from 
early morning till early morning. At another coun- 
ter, entirely set apart and enclosed, drinks when 
called for are prepared and handed to the waiters. 

There is a rack for newspapers, and besides the 
Budapesth Hirlap, the Journal Neves Pester and the 
Berlin Tageblatt, there are on file many Jewish, Ger- 
man and Hungarian publications issued in this coun- 
try. The walls are strewn with placards announcing 
the masquerades and dances held by the social clubs 
of the neighborhood. 

While there are cafes in the Italian quarter, and 
while the Greeks, huddled close to the old bridge and 
strung out along Washington Street, find their 
“ kapheneia ” indispensable, it is only with the Rus- 
sian and Hungarian immigrants that the cafe has be- 
come an institution. The Russian cafes are given up 
to intellectual pursuits—to discussions on philosophy, 
economics, religion and the industrial turmoils. The 
Hungarian cafes tend to enjoyment, to conviviality 
and are free from restraint. Joyous good-fellowship 
prevails, and the stirring music played by gipsy or- 
chestras would make the most serious-minded, frivo- 
lous and light-hearted. With the Magyar, social in- 
tereourse is a passion and even the morning’s cof- 
fee must be sipped over a game of cards or chess to 
be truly appreciated. 

Excessive drinking at the cafe is such a rarety that 
one might almost say it does not exist. The cafe on 
the East Side, as in Paris, is an adjunct to the home. 
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It is usual to spend an afternoon over correspondence 
and business, or an entire evening listening to the 
music, reading, talking with friends, playing cards 
or chess, and to order coffee and rolls, beer or wine, 
but once. The Rabbi may be seen preparing his ser- 
mon, the editor getting to-morrow’s “ leader” into 
shape, the actor studying his lines. How different 
this from the corner saloon where the unwritten law 
is “ drink or get out,” and from the Bowery Music 
Hall, where the waiter whisks the half-emptied 
glasses away and prances up and down, shouting, 
* What’ll you ’ave! ” and “ Who wants the handsome 
waiter!” The treating habit, with us so productive 
of intemperance, is unknown. There is no bar. The 
atrocious rear entrance which encourages drunken- 
ness among mothers and children and wreaks untold 
harm to home life in the tenements, is foreign to the 
very idea of the cafe. 

During the day the cafe is not unlike the ordinary 
restaurant except that no one is ina hurry. It is after 
midnight, when only the cafes and wiener wurst 
stores are still light, when the streets are deserted by 
all but the “gang” and the prying cats and dogs, 
that the cafe is at its best. In one, each man is wild- 
ly gesticulating, trying to drown his neighbor’s voice; 
in another two revered socialistic champions have 
clashed in bitter argument while the rest listen spell- 
bound, nodding approval or disapproval, breaking 
out into a general hubbub now and then; here conviv- 
iality rules, each table is sufficient to itself and the 
wreaths of cigar smoke mingling flatten peacefully 
against the ceiling. 

The drink evil is ever before us. Consequently we 
often fail to realize its magnitude. President Roose- 
velt rightly emphasizes the importance of wholesome 
family life and its effect upon the national structure. 
The curse of drunkenness cannot be measured by sta- 
tisties, cannot even be estimated, only guessed at. 
But we do know that it is the great disintegrator, the 
great destroyer of the family. Reformers have 
striven long and earnestly, but have accomplished lit- 
tle. It is now generally recognized that in large 
cities, at least, strict legislative restriction is more apt 
to aggravate thah to cure. We forget that drunken- 
ness is not an isolated disease, but the direct product 
of socia! conditions and that it cannot be cured apart 
from those conditions. 

The success of the Gothenburg System in Norway 
and Sweden, and of the Public House Trust in Great 
Britain, points to the substitute for the saloon as the 
ultimate remedy. In America just as long as the 
saloon continues the only social center the working- 
man can call his own its position is invincible. But 
offer the laborer something higher than the saloon, 
something more wholesome, and the crowded East 
Side cafes speak eloquently that he will not be slow 
to avail himself of it. 

The Subway Tavern, over which there has been so 
much controversy during the past year, is a step in 
the right direction, but only a step. The East Side 
cafe approaches far more nearly the model “ working- 
man’s club.” Moreover the cafe has not been thrust 
upon the plain people by reformers. It has sprung 





from the people, without noise, without passing com- 
ment. All it needs to bring the cafe into prominence 
as the long-sought substitute for the saloon is public 
appreciation and encouragement. 


TO THE LOVERS OF PEACE IN GERMANY. 


[Address of the Meetings for Sufferings (London), drawn up 
and sent by direction of the yearly meeting at its recent ses- 
sions in Leeds. ]} 


Dear Friends: The members of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends (Quakers) in Great Britain, collected 
in their yearly meeting at Leeds last week, have de- 
sired us to address you on their behalf on a subject 
of the deepest importance to both our nations. 

We witness with great regret the attempts made 
by some politicians and journalists, in our country 
and yours, to sow suspicion and jealousy between us, 
and to use the misunderstandings thus created as ar- 
guments for a vast increase of naval armaments. Not 
only as members of a community which has always 
protested against war, but also as citizens conversant 
with a large section of English society, we can assure 
you of our firm conviction that anything like an un- 
provoked attack by our country on yours would be 
absolutely abhorrent to the English nation; and that, 
whatever some irresponsible writers, or speakers, may 
dare to suggest, any such proposal would be indig- 
nantly scouted by the English people. 

We do not forget that we are both branches of the 
Teutonic stock, allied to one another by a common 
faith and long friendship; and that we, with the rest 
of the civilized world, owe a great debt to Germany 
for her achievements in literature, science and art, 
and in much that makes for the welfare of humanity. 
We recognize the obvious fact that, in many fields of 
commerce your country is the rival, and the success- 
ful rival, of ours; but we trust we have learnt the les- 
son that there is nothing in competitions of commerce 
which need interfere with esteem and mutual friend- 
ship between individuals and nations. 

We pray you to join your efforts with ours in order, 
as far as possible, to neutralize the efforts of those 
who would make mischief between us. We are per- 
suaded that all such misunderstandings grievously 
retard the progress of the human race towards happi- 
ness, and the higher and fuller life designed for it by 
its Creator. 

Signed on behalf of the Representative Committee 
of the Society of Friends in Great Britain. 

R. A. Penney, Clerk. 

London, 9th June, 1905. 








A man lives by believing something; not by debat- 
ing and arguing about many things.—Carlyle. 


“ After all, it is the independence that counts 
rather than either the wealth or the poverty. The 
simplicity of standing for just what one is, without 
sham or pretence, lifts a burden of fret and anxiety, 
and leaves the spirit free.” 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 





URGING ON AND LEADING ON IN 
RELIGION. 


Tue leader of every great cause since time began 
has recognized that enthusiasm and loyalty on the 
part of those whose interest he sought to enlist 
was more easily stimulated by the man who was ready 
to march in the vanguard of every effort and say, 
“ Follow me,” than by the philosophic thinker who ex- 
plained to men what they ought to go and do while 
he studied the problem further. Nevertheless, in the 
long era of Christian history already written, 
preachers in the church have very generally. de- 
pended upon giving directions to the seeking and 
hungering thousands as to what they should do, with 
little thought of being leaders in the doing. What 
wonder that many who sought the way to life, lack- 
ing leadership, strayed back to the alluring pleasures 
of an easier life than that promised to the Christian! 
For no sincere man has ever held that the Christian 
life is an easy life. The men who have tried this life 
and feel it worth while to urge others to walk in the 
same way, do not hold that it is easy, but that it is 
pleasant. It is full of the joy of conquest and achieve- 
ment, and richly rewards the effort required to live 
it. Men are mostly not drones; they are not gener- 
ally seeking the lines of least resistance. They de- 
light in attainment, in effort that achieves results, in 
endeavor that calls into play their powers. But 
most men need leaders to cheer and encourage and 
direct them, leaders ahead of them saying, “ Come 
with us,” not taskmasters behind them saying, “ Go 
to that point and we will direct you further.” 


In Christ’s dealings with men he was constantly 
saying to them to “come.” The weary and heavy- 
laden are called, the little children, the weary and 
thirsty. All who needed help and guidance were to 
come to him and he would lead, not send, them 
whither they would find help and strength. Only 
when the working days of the Master were well-nigh 
over, and he had impressed with a large measure of 
his spirit a small company of disciples, did he say to 
them, “Go and preach the gospel.”” When they had 
learned to accept the guidance of the spirit they 
were ready to go, and in turn become leaders to call 
men to follow them. 

The oft-quoted lines of Shakespeare: “I can easier 


teach twenty what were good to do than be 
one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching,” 
might be modified to suit our case so as to read, “ It 
is easier to point out the way to ten thousand than to 
be the leader of ten to the coveted goal.” As Friends 
we are often inclined to say: “ The thing you pro- 
pose is a good thing. Go and carry it out,” rather 
than “ Come with me and we will find whether the 
proposition is workable.” Parents sit at home and say 
to their children, “ Go to First-day school.” Com- 
mittees struggling to maintain day schools find the 
children of Friends in other schools while the parents 
wish the committee God speed in their educational 
efforts. Unfruitful branches of Quakerism still at- 
tached to the parent stock say, “I am proud of my 
ancestry, and hope you will never let the influence of 
the meeting lapse in our neighborhood.” Those dis- 
satisfied with silent meetings desire others to seek for 
the commission for vocal utterance. This spirit 
which says “ go” to the people about us needs a com- 
plete transformation into the attitude that says, 
“ Come, let us work together.” The only ones of us 
who need “ go ” said to us are those strong and stead- 
fast enough to be leaders, as were Christ’s chosen fol- 
lowers in apostolic days. When that time comes we 
must accept the mandate and go forth to gather about 
us new disciplies in response to our call to come with 
us, who in turn will gather the strength for leader- 
ship. Thus will we forward the progress of the king- 
dom. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Unintentionally we quoted President Roosevelt as 
speaking of Secretary Root as the greatest statesman 
“in any time.” This should have read “ in my time,” 
the whole passage being: 

Elihu Root is the greatest man I have known in our public 
service. He is the greatest man that has appeared in the pub- 


lic life of any country, in any position, on either side of the 
ocean, in my time. 


The annual Conference on Charities and Correc- 
tions met this year at Portland, Ore., and will hold 
its sessions next year in Philadelphia. Among the 
subjects and speakers were “ State Supervision and 
Administration,” by Julia Lathrop, of Hull House, 
Chicago; “The Juvenile Court in the Small City and 
Town ”; “The Girl Offender and Probation”; “ A 
Plea for Esthetic Surroundings,” by George Vaux, 
Jr., Director of the Philadelphia House of Refuge; 
“ After Cure of Convalescent Insane,” by Dr. Rich- 
ard Dewey, of Wisconsin; “ Child Saving Agencies of 
the Pacific States”; “The Evils of Institutional 
Childhood,” by Dr. Walter Lindley, of Los Angeles; 
“Treatment of Younger Offenders”; “ The Treat- 
ment of Sickness among the Poor in their Homes ”’; 
“The Immigrant Problem.” Edward T. Devine, of 
New York, was elected president for the coming 
year. No working member of our philanthropic com- 
mittees can well get along without a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of this conference. 
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Once a year the State of Pennsylvania, by exami- 
nation, selects a class of ten young men, who, after a 
course in the State Academy of Forestry at Port 
Alto, are always at the call of the State for forestry 
purposes. ‘Ten graduate every year, so that there are 
no more than 33 in the academy at one time. At 
present there are 23, and the number will be in- 
creased by the ten who stood highest in the examina- 
tions given on the 20th. The applicants are exam- 
ined in higher mathematics, United States history 
and grammar, and must have a percentage of 75 in 
order to be eligible to a scholarship. At the academy 
they are given a regular high school course, together 
with instruction in forestry and woodcraft, botany 
and kindred studies. The school is said to be turn- 
ing out some talented young men, who will be of 
great use to the State in the future in the matter of 
forestry preservation. 

Under the care of the Association for the Protec- 
tion of Colored Women in Philadelphia, a home for 
colored women who come to the city from the South 
has been opened at 714 South Seventeenth Street. 
It is proposed to meet every incoming boat and to 
have a matron to have an oversight of colored girls 
newly arrived. ; 


In a recent public address, quoted in the Philadel- 
phia Record, the Archbishop of Canterbury said: 
“The child who has not learned obedience at the age 
of two never learns it. The child of eighteen months 
out late at night in the perambulator, whose mother 
said, ‘ It won’t go to bed till we do,’ had begun the 
education of its parents very early.” 

It was announced on the 20th that the teamsters’ 
strike in Chicago had been ealled off by the team- 
sters’ joint council. The 5,000 strikers having made 
a complete surrender, they were to seek their former 
positions without an agreement of any kind with the 
employers. About thirty lives have been lost and 
many more have been seriously injured during this 
strike. 

Later fresh trouble has developed over the rein- 
statement of the men, and there seems a danger that 
a general strike of the teamsters of the city will be 
precipitated. This would eall out 35,000 men, while 
only 5,000 were affected in the disastrous strike that 
it was hoped had ended. 


The present scale of wages in the anthracite min- 
ing region will expire on Fourth month first, 1906. 
In anticipation of a possible strike before a new 
agreement is made the operators are filling their stor- 
age yards with coal. The Mine Workers, on the 
other hand, are trying to recruit their union, whose 
membership, especially in the Hazleton district, has 
dwindled considerably since the last struggle. A 
joint convention of the three anthracite districts will 
be held either at Seranton, Wilkesbarre, Hazleton, 
Pottsville or Shamokin during the fall or winter, at 
which, it is expected, the men will declare for recog- 
nition of the uriion, an eight-hour day, perhaps in- 
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creased wages and other minor concessions. Presi- 
dent Mitchell says that the rumor of a coming strike 
is so silly that he can find no possible excuse for its 
circulation. The hysterical newspapers, however, 
will have it, in their headlines, that there is going to 
be a strike. 


The “ Committee of Twenty-one ” is still endeav- 
oring to reform the Republican party of Philadel- 
phia from within, as though it were possible 
to lift one’s self by one’s own boot straps. 
Members of the Republican City Committee 
who have antagonized public sentiment are to 
withdraw voluntarily, along with Israel W. 
Durham and State Senator MeNichol. All the nomi- 
nees of the county ticket have agreed to withdraw in 
the interests of reform except Hugh Black, the nomi- 
nee for City Commissioner, who says that his repu- 
tation does not demand his retirement. Republican 
ward leaders now on the publie pay roll draw a total 
of $151,700 in salaries. Half a dozen of these are 
directly under Mayor Weaver and may be discharged 
by him. 


Daniel S. Lamont, who was private secretary of 
President Cleveland during his first administration, 
and Secretary of War during his second term, died 
on the 24th at his summer home, Millbrook, N. Y. 
Before the end of his term as private secretary Con- 
gress passed an act increasing his salary and making 
this increase retroactive. This would have given him 
$7,000 extra pay, which he declined because he did 
not believe in back pay legislation. At the time of 
his death he was vice-president of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, and president of the North- 
ern Pacific Express Company and several other cor- 
porations. 


Secretary Wilson has placed Assistant Secretary 
Willet N. Hays in charge of the Statistical Bureau 
of the Agricultural Department, with unlimited au- 
thority. His instructions are to purge the bureau 
and to safeguard the reports from possibility of leak- 
age. He will be in charge of the bureau until Con- 
gress meets, and his recommendation for the dismis- 
sal of any employee will be promptly honored. He 
is expected to make a thorough revision of the orders 
governing the monthly crop reports, in accordance 
with the plans outlined by the Secretary in a recent 
circular. 


Word has been received by the State Department 
at Washington, from Shanghai, that the boycott 
against American goods commenced on the 19th. 
The Chinese boycott against American goods was or- 
ganized by the trade guilds in five ports—Shanghai, 
Canton, Tientsin, Hankow and Newchwang. It is be- 
lieved it will not do any particular injury to Ameri- 
ean goods except in the cities of Canton and Shang- 
hai, where the guilds are stronger than elsewhere. 





Despite the enticing signs, painted and put up at 
considerable expense by our government of the peo- 
ple, setting forth the great advantages of going into 
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the navy or army for service in our island possessions, 
and in foreign parts, and the opportunity to see the 
world, there is a scarcity of men, it seems, in the Ma- 
rine Corps, which is causing considerable embarrass- 
ment to the Navy Department. At League Island, 
Philadelphia, where there are usually between 300 
and 500 men stationed, the number has now fallen 
below 250 men. A number of posts have been re- 
duced to half the regular strength, and others have 
been temporarily abandoned. There seems to be an 
unaccountable falling off in peace sentiment on the 
part of the American mob, or else a failure to realize 
the importance of the navy as a preserver of peace. 
This was not the case for a while during and after 
the Spanish war. Then everybody was ready to go 
into the army or the navy. 


It is said that the battleship Kansas is to be 
launched, not with the barbarous breaking of a bot- 
tle of expensive grog, but with the release of a dove, 
the idea being that battleships are chiefly useful for 
maintaining peace. The daughter of the Governor of 
Kansas, who is to be the sponsor, it seems has never 
seen champagne, and it wou/d seem incongruous that 
she should have her introduction to strong drink in 
this connection. We are now at that stage of devel- 
opment toward the doing away with battleships when 
they can only be excused on the ground of being the 
means of maintaining peace. There was a time when 
pistols were carried as a means of maintaining peace 
between individuals. They are now looked upon as a 
menace to peace and are no longer carried by those 
who really do not want to get into a fight. 





FRIENDS AND THE LUCERNE PEACE 
CONGRESS. 


In the Lyretiicencer of Seventh month 8th, page 
432, it was suggested that a fund of $250 or so be 
gotten together with which to send a delegate to the 
coming International Peace Congress at Lucerne, so 
that our people may be put in close touch with all 
that goes on there, instead of leaving this important 
matter to any who may chance to be making the trip 
abroad, and who may not take it upon themselves to 
make full reports in our paper nor afterward be able 
to make addresses in our Friendly neighborhoods. It 
is suggested that Friends who approve of and feel an 
active interest in this plan take occasion to bring it to 
the attention of the Friends of their neighborhoods, 
perhaps announcing it at quarterly meetings and on 
other suitable occasions, and offering to receive and 
send on to the treasurer, Harry A. Hawkins, any con- 
tributions that may be entrusted to their care. It 
will be necessary to know where we stand in the mat- 
ter before the time of the meeting of the Central 
Committee in Eighth month. 


There is an Irish proverb that God loves to be 
helped. Never before was it possible for men so in- 
telligently and efficiently to help God hasten the com- 
ing of his kingdom in the world.—Josiah Strong. 





FRIENDLY ACTIVITY IN SEATTLE. 
In Seattle, Washington, our friend, Samuel S. Ash, 


who with his wife is visiting their son, Henry C. Ash, 
has found the way open for religious service that has 
made an impression on the people and press of that 
city. On First-day, the 16th, a meeting was held, 
most of those present being friends of Henry C. Ash 
and family. Four who attended were visitors of a day 
in Seattle. 
and Benjamin H. Miller and wife, of Sandy Spring, 
Md. It is proposed to hold another meeting, and 
Samuel hopes to call personally upon all Friends 
whose names he has as living in Seattle. 
other visiting Friends in Seattle were Dr. and Edith 
N. Brubaker, of Philadelphia, who, however, did not 
know of the meeting in time to attend it. 


These were William W. Moore and wife 


Among 


Samuel 
spoke from the text, “I am the vine, ye are the 
branches,” enlarging upon it and showing the care of 


the church, as the visible representative of Christ, 
over its scattered members, and the importance of 
each and every branch, such as family or individual, 


abiding in the vine and accepting the nurture, care 
and culture necessary for the development of good 
fruit. Reference was made to the several associate 
agencies or departments of activity in operation for 
the extension of Friends’ principles and those inter- 
ested in our religious body, were encouraged to or- 


ganize for service on some of these lines. 


The Seattle Times says enthusiastically : 

“ Seattle is soon to have a church of the Society of 
Friends. Samuel S. Ash, for thirty years a Quaker 
minister in Philadelphia, and father of Henry C. 
Ash, a business man of this city, reached Seattle yes- 
terday. He will remain in the city for about a month, 
and, upon the authority of the central body of 
Friends in the Quaker City, will hold several meet- 
ings here and organize a church in this city if he finds 
it possible to do so. His credentials authorize him 
to exercise his ministerial duties in Seattle, Tacoma, 
and a number of California cities before returning to 
the East.” 

The Times devotes a good deal of space to an ac- 
count of the different bodies of Friends and the re- 
vival of interest among Friends. While the Friends’ 
Church seems to have been known, there appears not 
to have been in Seattle for a long time any meeting 
of the plainer sort of Friends, and the Times sug- 
gested that there would be a good deal of interest in 
a Friendly movement in the city. 


SARAH B. FLITCRAFT VISITS FRIENDS IN 
PITTSBURG. 

Sarah B. Fliteraft has recently returned to her 
home, after a visit of two weeks to her brother in 
Sewickley, Pa. During this time she made good use 
of her opportunity to become acquainted with Friends 
living in Pittsburg and vicinity. She was enabled to 
do this because of the addresses in possession of the 
Joint Committee on Isolated Members. 

She arrived in Sewickley on First-day morning, 
just in time to attend the Friends’ meeting regularly 
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held by the other branch in the Young Women’s 
Association Building, except during Seventh and 
Eighth months. She felt very much at home in this 
meeting and was at liberty to leave a message and 
offer a prayer. There were two messages besides 
hers. Between thirty and forty persons were in at- 
tendance, some of whom were members of our branch 
of the Society. This meeting is held in the good old 
way, without singing or any prearrangement of ser- 
vices, and all who feel themselves Friends, or in unity 
with Friends, are given a cordial welcome. 

Besides attending this meeting, Sarah Flitcraft 
visited Friends in their homes in Pittsburg, Sewick- 
ley, Wilkinsburg and Crafton. She found she had 
personal knowledge of the families of several of these 
and this made conversation easy. All were very glad 
to see her and some expressed a desire that a Friends’ 
Association might be organized in the near future. 
Several of those whom she met spoke with pleasure 
of the previous visits of Joel Borton, Mary Travilla 
and Elizabeth Lloyd. Some of the Friends living in 
Pittsburg are married to members of other denomina- 
tions, some who were members have joined other 
churches, but all whom she met said that they are 
really Friends at heart, and their pleasure in meeting 
and talking with her fully repaid her for the time and 
effort required to find them and to traverse the long 
distances that separate their homes. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

[The following is condensed for the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
from the excellent account given in the Woman’s Tribune 
(Portland, Ore.) ] 

The thirty-seventh annual convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association, re- 
cently held in Portland, Oregon, is pronounced by its 
president, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, of Philadelphia, one 
of the best working conventions in the history of the 
Association. Full delegations were present from the 
Pacific States, and most of the other States in the 
Union were represented. 


Many of the ministers of the city opened the ses- 
sions with prayer, which they worded so as to show 
their sympathy with the movement, and a number of 
the most accomplished singers of Portland aided the 


convention. 


Fraternal greetings were offered by representa- 
Mary 
Wood Swift, of California, said that the National 
Council of Women, which is composed of nineteen 
national organizations, last year opened an equal suf- 


tives of a number of national organizations. 


frage department. 


Mary H. Waldo, speaking for the National 
Grange, said that in that organization six million 
farm women are working for better homes and bet- 
ter laws, and that every office is open to women. The 
Grange put itself upon record in favor of woman’s 


suffrage many vears ago. 


After Mrs. F. Ross had given the greeting for the 
National Federation of Labor, President Shaw, whose 
between remarks added much to the vivacity of the 
convention, said: “I hope no distinction will be ! 
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drawn between the labor organizations and our or- 
ganization, for we are the hardest-working organiza- 
tion on earth.” 

Nellie H. Lamson spoke for the 150,000 Ladies of 
the Maccabees. Sarah A. Evans conveyed the greet- 
ings of the National Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Dr. Mary G. Thompson, the pioneer woman physi- 
cian of Oregon, in giving the greeting for the Henry 
George League, said that there is no man government 
and no woman government, but a home government, 
in which men and women stand side by side. 

Millie R. Trumbull, speaking for the National So- 
ciety of Charities and Corrections, said: “To us 
come the problems of the children, more than to any 
other organization. These must be met by preven- 
tion, and without the mothers we can do nothing. If 
woman’s suffrage means anything it means fourfold 
when it finds expression through motherhood.” 

In response to these greetings Susan B. Anthony 
said in part: “ Fifty years ago Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton and I made the fight for recognition of the right 
of women to speak in public and maintain organiza- 
tions among themselves for the advancement of the 
sex and their training to enable their proper discharge 
of the duties that pertain to womanhood. You who 
are younger cannot realize the intensity of the oppo- 
sition which we encountered. In order to maintain 
our position, we were compelled to do violence to the 
deep-seated and ingrained prejudics bred into the 
very natures of the men, and to some of them we were 
actually committing a sin against God and violating 
his laws. Gradually, however, the opposition has les- 
sened, until to-day we meet less hostility to equal suf- 
frage than then was manifest toward giving women 
the right of speaking in public and organizing for mu- 
tual advantage.” 

At the first evening session Governor Chamber- 
lain, of Oregon, declared himself an advocate of equal 
suffrage, saying: “It is a strange thing that the 
mother who is capable of caring for the welfare of 
the child in the home cannot do so in public. If she 
is fit to make laws for him in one place she should be 
capable of doing so everywhere.” 

Jefferson Myers, president of the State Commis- 
sion of the Lewis and Clark Exposition, said: “ After 
all the arguments for and against it, it hardly seems 
possible that one who is entitled to the privilege 
which you request can afford to deny the same to his 
mother. When your cause is placed before the voters 
of this commonwealth, with a reasonable argument 
in its favor, there is no doubt in my mind of its suc- 
cess.” 

Anna H. Shaw, in her annual address, reviewed 
the progress of the suffrage movement in its fifty- 
seven years of existence. Concerning race deca- 
dence she said: “ It is infinitely more important that 
a child shall be well born and well reared than that 
more children shall be born. That which is desirable 
is not that the greatest possible number of children 
shall be born into the world—the need is for more 
intelligent. motherhood and fatherhood, and for bet- 
ter born and better educated children.” 

The daily papers gave very fair reports of the pro- 
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ceedings. The following is taken from the Portland 
Oregonian: “ Susan B. Anthony presided at the even- 
ing session of the National Woman’s Suffrage Con- 
vention, and a rare picture she made in the high- 
backed oaken chair, her snowy hair puffed over the 
ears in old-time fashion, and the collar of rose point 
lace which seems to belong to dignified old age, form- 
ing a frame for her gentle but determined face. 
When she rose to call the meeting to order she was 
deluged with many beautiful floral tributes, and 
drolly peering over the heap of flowers she said: 
‘ Well, this is rather different from the receptions I 
used to get fifty years ago. They threw things at me 
then—but they were not roses. They were mostly 
eggs. And there were not epithets enough in Web- 
ster’s Unabridged to fit the case. But matters are dif- 
ferent now, and I get these beautiful roses instead of 
eggs and epithets. I am thankful for this change of 
spirit which has come over the dreams of the Ameri- 
an people.’ ” 

On the next afternoon the greetings from the four 
suffrage States were presented by May Arkwright 
Hutton, of Idaho. She graphically described a scene 
in her childhood, when she sat on her grandfather’s 
knee and listened to his conversation with their guest, 
William McKinley, then a young man. Mr. McKin- 
ley expressed his regret that women were denied 
rights enjoyed by men, and contended that woman 
was the intellectual equal of man and should be his 
political equal. Then patting her on the head he 
said: “T believe that when this lassie grows up hers 
will be an enfranchised womanhood.” 

In the evening the main address was by Ida Hus- 
ted Harper, on the topic, “ Facing the Situation.” 
She was followed by Harriet B. Jones, who gave a 
pithy account of the attempt in Wheeling, Va., where 
women pay one-fourth of the taxes, to get municipal 
suffrage for women in their new charter. During the 
evening the following telegram from Samuel Gom- 
pers was read: “ Kindly convey fraternal greetings 
and the earnest expression of our hope for the en- 
franchisement and disenthralment of women.” 

The sensation of the third morning was the intro- 
duction of the following resolution by Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, which, after an animated discussion and 
some vigorous opposition, was referred to the commit- 
tee on resolutions, and finally adopted: “ Resolved, 
That we, the delegates assembled in the annual con- 
vention of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, affirm our belief in the initiative and 
referendum as a needed reform and as a potent factor 
in the progress of true democracy.” 

On the third evening the principal speaker was 
Judge Stephen A. Lowell, of Pendleton, Oregon, who 
said in part: “ A new feudal system is obtaining, the 
feudalism of corporations. As truly as the barons of 
the middle ages divided the territory and the people, 
so the great aggregations of wealth, the sugar kings, 
the railway magnates, the cattle barons, the oil 
princes, divide this nation and hold its people in vas- 
salage, not with the harsh force of sword and pike, 
but by the arts of high finance and sharp interpreta- 
tion of the law. Laws are enforced only so far as 





policy dictates. The curse of the age is the lawless- 
ness of law enforcement. Where is the remedy? 
This is a government of parties; necessarily so. The 
existing conditions must find relief at the ballot box. 
Improvement comes almost too slowly to be percep- 
tible. The reforms of the last century have come 
from women. Witness the movement for female 
education led by Mary Lyon, the birth of the Red 
Cross in the work of Florence Nightingale, the insti- 
tution of modern prison methods under the inspira- 
tion of Elizabeth Fry, and the campaigns for temper- 
ance and social purity under the leadership of Miss 
Willard. The electorate of the republic needs the in- 
spiring influence of women at the ballot box, and the 
full mission of this republic to the world will never 
be met until she is admitted there.” 

The sum of $5,000 was asked for by President 
Shaw toward the work of the Association and was 
speedily pledged. After this Mrs. Catt and Mrs. Up- 
ton pledged themselves to raise $3,000 for the Ore- 
gon campaign fund. That the Oregon campaign was 
now considered begun was evident by newspaper edi- 
torials, which were, so far as observed, friendly to 
the cause. 

The election of officers resulted in the retention of 
all the old board who were willing to serve. Florence 
Kelly was elected vice-president in place of Carrie 
Chapman Catt, who is president of the International 
Woman Suffrage Association. Dr. Anice Jeffreys- 
Myers, of Portland, was elected auditor in place of 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton. This will be a help to the 
campaign in Oregon, and is a fitting recognition of 
her work in arranging for the convention. 


DELEGATES TO LUCERNE. 


It is now certain that a large delegation from the 
United States will attend the fourteenth Interna- 
tional Peace Congress at Lucerne, which opens on the 
19th of September. The American Peace Society’s 
delegation already numbers seventeen, and several 
more will be added to it. Other organizations which 
have already chosen delegates are the Massachusetts 
State Board of Trade, the New York Board of Trade 
and Transportation, the Cincinnati Peace Society, the 
Philadelphia Universal Peace Union and the New 
York Friends’ Yearly Meeting. Besides these, a con- 
siderable number of individuals are going on their 
own account, and other organizations are planning to 
send representatives. The number of delegates now 
assured is between thirty and forty, and we very 
much hope that a body of a hundred will finally be 
made up. The trip can be made at a minimum cost 
of $250, or by second class, which is now excellent on 
many of the lines, at $200 or less. As the delegates 
are to sail by different routes and at different times, 
it will not be practicable to secure reduction of rates. 
Where return tickets are taken by the same line as 
the outward passage, ten per cent. reduction is given 
on the return fare. The Red Star Line to Antwerp, 
the Holland-American Line to Boulogne, or the 
French Line to Havre, are good lines by which to go 
from New York. The Congress gives promise of 
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being an imposing demonstration in behalf of the 
peace of the world, and all who can possibly do so, 
even if it requires sacrifice, ought to plan to go.— 
Advocate of Peace. 





THE BRITISH PEACE CONGRESS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

[The following conclusion of the account of the second an- 
nual Peace Congress of Great Britain is taken from the Friend 
(London) for Seventh month 14th, 1905.] 

The remaining sittings of the National Peace Con- 
gress at Bristol, on the 28th and 29th, were full of 
interesting matter, with only a part of which we are 
able to deal, and that but briefly. 

MILITARISM IN INDIA. 


India bulked largely at the afternoon session, a 
resolution in support of non-aggressive methods and 
economical government being moved by Sir William 
Wedderburn, whose long service in India in the Civil 
Service, as Judge of the High Court of Bombay, and 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, give 
his views on India especial weight. . . . 

Sir William exposed the folly of a military and ag- 
gressive policy in India. . . . The safety of British 
rule in India was not to be found in piled-up arma- 
ments, but in the good old principle of trust in the 
people. The dangers which threatened India might 
be divided into tWo classes—real and unreal. In the 
latter we might put the Russian bogey. . .. . It was 
of first importance to place in power a good, sympa- 
thetie Viceroy of the type of Lord Ripon, and hardly 
less important to get a good Secretary of State at 
home, whose salary should be a charge on the British 
Estimates. He believed the Indian people were com- 
petent to manage their own affairs, under British 
suzerainty. 

Ellen Robinson spoke of the present great ignor- 
ance of Indian questions, and declared her belief that 
the greatest Indian evil was an economic one. To 
add to the burdens of a people many of whom were 
living on the verge of starvation she felt was an in- 
iquity. How was it that the British taxpayer paid the 
cost of the Colonial Office, but shifted the burden of 
the Indian Office on to the poverty-stricken people of 
India? Dr. Clark stated that he had found a higher 
standard of life in India under native rule than un- 
der British. The Indian ryot he declared would be 
far more able to exercise the franchise than the Rus- 
sian moujik. .. . 

The subject of the treatment of native races was 
next dealt with by J. G. Alexander, and a brief reso- 
lution passed. 


THE GROWTH OF ARMAMENTS. 


A sixth resolution, on disarmament, was moved by 
G. H. Perris, secretary of the Cobden Club, “ That 
in view of the recommendation of The Hague Confer- 
ence that the problem of armaments should be fur- 
ther studied, and in view of the burdens inflicted on 
all countries by the growth of armies and navies, this 
Congress urges that the subject of a truce—with a 
view to an ultimate reduction—of armaments should 
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be given the first place in the program of the second 
Hague Conference, which the President of the 
United States has undertaken to summon at the ear- 
liest convenient date.” 

He stated that in the last ten years there had been 
an increase in indebtedness and expenditure of 420 
millions, of which 370 mililons had been on account 
of our army and navy. That, as Lord Avebury had 
pointed out, meant a 15 per cent. handicap in our 
commercial competition with the United States. To- 
day we were spending £40,000,000 on our navy, while 
the combined cost of the French, German and Rus- 
sian navies was £34,000,000. Yet we had declared 
that our aim was only a two-Power standard, and we 
could build ships cheaper than any other Power. The 
motion was seconded by the Peace artist, Felix Mo- 
scheles, and the discussion adjourned till next day. 

For the evening, . . . with the Bishop [of Here- 
ford] in the chair, followed by an eloquent and power- 
ful address from Ellen Robinson, the meeting was re- 
deemed from all disappointment. The Bishop indeed 
gave our Friend quite a charming little testimonial 
ut the close, saying, “ Miss Robinson began with 
apology, but I feel sure that in future you will be 
quite as glad to listen to‘a mere woman’ as to a 
member of Parliament!” J. J. Stephenson, who 
spoke on behalf of Organized Labor, coming as a 
“fraternal delegate” from the Labor Representa- 
tion Committee, Mrs. W. P. Byles, and J. F. Green 
(hon. secretary, with M. L. Cooke, of the Congress) 
also made effective speeches in the large meeting 
gathered. 


THE PRESS AND WAR. 


The second day’s proceedings opened with a lively 
and humorous address by Spencer Leigh Hughes 
(“Sub Rosa” of the Morning Leader) on the influ- 
ence of the press in fomenting war feeling. He gave 
many amusing illustrations of the methods of a cer- 
tain section of the press, sometimes denominated 
“Yellow.” Subsequent events often showed 
the utter unreliability of the statements and 
opinions set forth in these organs, which gave 
circumstantial details of massacres, murders and 
ultimatums which never happened. He said 
that the schoolmen had various kinds of 
truth. One was “formal truth: an agreement 
with possibility.” He thought that definition would 
be applicable to many of the statements of the Yel- 
low Press. G. H. Perris, another journalist, in sec- 
onding, said that the mover had not asked that all 
journalists should be good Radicals, but that they 
should be men of good character, a much bigger revo- 
lution, but one much more legitimate at which to aim. 
T. P. Newman read a reply from Count Bothmer, a 
leader of the peace movement in Germany, in re- 
sponse to the recent address of Friends. Its tone re- 
specting the intentions of England towards Germany 
was surprisingly pessimistic. 

The Bishop of Hereford had a good word for jour- 
nalists. He said if every writer in the Press was con- 
scious that he was a great missionary teacher of the 
English people every morning, we should sometimes 
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be supplied with better material. But he liked to 
think that the best and larger portion of the English 
press was the best ally of the clergy and ministers and 
all the good workers among the English people. The 
Bishop gave a delightful appreciation of the Press of 
the past and now, referring to his friendship with and 
esteem for great journalists like the late Sir Edward 
Baines, of the Leeds Mercury, and Richard Holt Hut- 
ton, of the Spectator, and his intimacy to-day with 
valued members of the Press in Manchester, Liver- 
pool and Bristol. Respecting the Yellow Press, what 
he felt most deeply was not isolated utterances, such 
as they had heard of that morning, bad as they were, 
but the influence of the tones and style of those things 
in debauching the mind of the English people, debas- 
ing the moral currency of English life. Men who 
cared to keep the level of the life of the country on a 


high moral plane did well to be angry at those things. | 


It would be a good thing for the life of the country 
if there were more moral courage abroad in dealing 
with them. 


PROMOTING PEACE IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


Frances Thompson, in an admirable little speech, 
moved a resolution respecting the training of students 
and scholars in the principles of peace, emphasizing 
particularly that children must be taught that there 
were not two moral codes, pointing the moral aptly 
with a quotation from Xenophon, a supposed conver- 
sation between Cambyses and his father, Cyrus, on 
this very point. Let early hero-worship be turned 
into the right channel. 
Green touched on the University side of the question, 
the latter referring to the method of peace propa- 
ganda through the supply of literature to the Com- 
mon Rooms in the colleges. The hon. secretary 
also introduced us to a remarkable syllabus on “ Citi- 
zenship,” which has just been issued by the Educa- 
tion Committee of the West Riding of Yorkshire, in 
which several sub-headings relate to questions of 
Peace and War, arbitration and cognate subjects. 

J. E. Bell, from Tyneside, threw before us one of 
the most suggestive hints of the Congress. The local 
branch of the International Arbitration Association 
had obtained leave to offer book prizes in all the sixty 
schools in Gateshead, and in ten schools (one district) 
in Neweastle, for essays on “ International Arbitra- 
tion.” The text book was Ellen Robinson’s “ War 
with our Neighbors,” and permission was given for 
its exposition to the children by the teachers. In this 
way, as the speaker said, they got hold of three new 
audiences—the teachers, the children and the par- 
ents. Eighty-one prizes were given—M’Carthy’s 
“ History of Our Own Times.” 

The president accorded his hearty sympathy to the 
resolution, which expressed the best sentiments in the 
best way. He thought a committee should be appoint- 
ed to draw up a list of the best peace literature, and 
suggested the names of Frances Thompson, Ellen 
Robinson, Priscilla Peckover and Mrs. Byles. At 
this point the Bishop had to leave, and his place was 
taken by T. P. Newman. The discussion was con- 


tinued by E. E. Boorne, M. L. Cooke, Prof. T. S. 
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Macey, Prof. Barrell, and others, the last named urg- 
ing that something should be done to suppress the 
blatant Jingcism to be found in the text books of 
some schools. 

The afternoon was devoted to the further consid- 
eration of the earnest plea (already quoted) that the 
next Hague Conference shall place a truce in arma- 
ments in the forefront of its program; to a further 
step in the federation of all British Peace organiza- 
tions; to a motion on the present war, and another on 
Conscription; as well as a most hearty vote of thanks 
to our kind Bristol hosts and entertainers, to the local 
committee, and to all who had worked so well in mak- 
ing the Congress a success. 


BEGGARS. 
Child with the hungry eyes, 
The pallid mouth and brow, 
And the lifted, asking hands, 
I am more starved than thou. 


I beg not on the street; 

But where the sinner stands, 
In secret place, I beg 

Of God, with outstretched hands. 


As thou hast asked of me, 
Raising thy downcast head, 
So have I asked of Him, 
So, trembling have I plead. 


Take this and go thy way; 
Thy hunger soon shall cease, 
Thou prayest but for bread, 
And I, alas, for peace. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


BIRTHS. 


AMBLER.—At 1730 Mt. Vernon Street, Philadelphia, on Sev- 
enth month 3d, 1905, to Jesse Hamilton and Sarah Conrow 
Kirby Ambler, a son, who is named Jesse Hamilton Ambler, Jr. 

BEAN.—At Indianapolis, Ind., Seventh month 17th, 1905, to 
Henry Edgar and Blanche Morton Bean, a son, who is named 
John Morton Bean. 


DEATHS. 


AMBLER.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 21st, 1905, Jesse 
Hamilton Ambler, Jr., infant son of Jesse Hamilton and Sarah 
Conrow Kirby Ambler. 


COCKS.—Suddenly, at her home in Mendon Center, N. Y., Sev- 
enth month 16th, 1905, Charlotte Wasson’ Cocks, in the 82d 
year of her age. 

She was an esteemed elder of Rochester Executive Meeting, 
for many years a speaker and a loyal supporter and earnest 
advocate of the principles of Friends. A woman of strong 
character, she attracted to herself a large circle of steadfast 
friends, who sincerely mourn her loss. 

In her declining years our dear friend met with many mis- 
fortunes in the way of broken bones, but through all her suf- 
ferings manifested a true, patient, Christian spirit. 

She was a member of the W. C. T. U., and for several years 
was superintendent of Peace and Arbitration, and also Press 
superintendent. She was a writer of ability, an occasional 
contributor to the pages of the INTELLIGENCER. In early life 
her temperament was distinctly poetical, and many beautiful 
effusions from her pen have found their way into print. She 
was the eldest daughter of Jehiel and Lydia Wasson, and was 
born near Richmond, Ind., in 1823. She was married to Wil- 
liam Cocks in 1855, whom she survived nearly twenty-six years. 
She leaves one son, William W. Cocks, of Mendon Center, N. Y., 
and a step-daughter, Harriet E. Wood, of Auburn, N. Y. 





Mise 
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DANIEL.—Seventh month 14th, 1905, as the evening shadows 
gathered, Lydia E. Daniel passed into the higher life, after 
years of weakness and suffering, in her 76th year. 

She was the daughter of Robert A. and Martha (Hackney) 
Daniel, who moved with their family from Virginia in 1838 to 
Clinton County, Ohio, settling near Oakland. 

In the spring of 1871 she, with her brother William (who 
died more than twenty-five years since) and sister Rebecca A., 
moved to Waynesville, Ohio, where they have since resided. 

She was quiet and unassuming, being a lifelong member of 
the Society of Friends, diligent in the attendance of meetings 
as long as strength permitted, and holding offices of trust 
therein. 


MOORE.—Seventh month 20th, 1905, at the home of her son 
William Moore, 78 Fisher Avenue, White Plains, N. Y., Sarah 
Lea Moore, widow of the late Jonathan R. Moore, in the 86th 
year of her age; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
(Race Street). 


MURRAY.—At the home of her sister, R. Emily Gosnell, 
Sykesville, Md., Seventh month 5th, 1905, Lydia A. Murray, 
aged 77 years. 


PALMER.—In Philadelphia, on the evening of Seventh month 
lst, Pennock Palmer passed quietly away in the 8lst year of 
his age. Although not a member of the Society of Friends, 
he always held their views, and was much interested in their 
movements for the uplifting of humanity. He was especially 
opposed to a paid ministry. During the latter years he at- 
tended Powelton Avenue Meeting, which was a precious privi- 
lege, although he could not hear the spoken word. Interment 
was made at London Grove. 


“Thus saith a voice,— 
Mourn not uncomforted. 
This much I tell:— 
All silence is not death; 
Ye should rejoice 
That such who die forever with Me dwell, 
For I am in the Silence. All is well.” 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Word comes to us from Waynesville, Ohio, that James T. 
Bogardus is recovering as rapidly as could be expected from the 
serious accident mentioned in our issue of Seventh month 15th. 





A letter from Dr. Janney from Rome tells of busy vacation 
days there and in Naples and Florence. He and his family are 
in good health and are thoroughly enjoying their explorations 
among the monuments of the ages. 





“The Society of Friends in Great Britain now has a larger 
number of missionaries in the foreign field in proportion to 
the number of its members than any other religious body in 
England,” says the Bulletin of Missions, as quoted in The 
Friend (Phila.). 


G. F. RICHINGS AT BUCK HILL FALLS. 


On the evening of the 25th G. F. Richings gave a most im- 
pressive lecture on “ Evidences of Progress among the Colored 
People.” He had excellent pictures of different institutions, 
among others, the little one-story frame building of the Scho- 
field National Industrial School at Aiken, 8S. C., and then the 
large brick ones that now adorn the grounds. 

He also had pictures of the foremen of the industrial depart- 
ments, and guests applauded when they recognized Edward 
Conner, the printer, who has been a very useful man at Buck 
Hill every summer since it opened. Griffith Gunter, another 
helper here, was glad to see the large printing office and the 
man for whom he works in Richmond, Va., and where he has 
had employment since he graduated at the Schofield School, 
being always “taken back” when he returns from Buck Hill. 

Many large buildings owned and the business carried on by 
colored men were exhibited, as well as the faces of men and 
women who have been successful laborers in the work. 

The Laing School at Mt. Pleasant, with its hundreds of little 
ones, and Abby D. Munroe, were brought to view. Those pres- 
ent who have assisted in maintaining these schools enjoyed 
looking at the excellent pictures, even Ann Baneknight, who 
helps unpack the barrels, and keeps the store at Aitken, for an 

“Honest wo-man is the noblest work of God.” 
G. F. Richings desires to give this illustrated lecture in small 








towns and Friendly neighborhoods. His charges are very small, 
and the good done cannot be computed. These hopeful facts 
give a new point of view and create greater interest than any 
other method. Booker Washington feels that these illustrated 
lectures were the forerunner of much of his success in the West. 
If those who desire to help this great cause would invite him 
to where they can get an audience much good may be done. He 
has written and sells a book on this subject, and can be found 
at 1514 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. M. 


The Inn, Buck Hill Falls, 


THE BIBLE AND ITS RELATION TO EARLY 
QUAKERISM. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXVIIL. 


Text, I. Cor., ii., 11; Bible readings, I. Cor., ii. 


The Reformation stirred men to examine afresh the sources 
of infallibility. Romanism placed it in the Pope, the vice- 
gerent of God, the only interpreter of tradition and Scripture. 
Thus in the name of tradition Romanism well-nigh annulled 
the Scriptures. 

Protestantism and its scholastic followers placed infallibil- 
ity in the Scriptures only, and in their name overthrew the au- 
thority of tradition.1 

The early reformers, however, did not go so far. With 
Luther Christ was the master, the Scriptures the servant. For 
him the perfection of the master was not required of the ser- 
vant; it was enough that the servant be faithful. Luther did 
not rest the certitude of his faith upon any previous theory 
of the infallibility of the Scriptures, but he rather rests his 
theory of the Scriptures upon the inward certitude of his faith. 
This was the weapon he used for the overthrow of Catholicism. 

Calvin built up a system of doctrines that became a defence 
against Romanism. In doing this his logical mind established 
a firm rule, a supreme authority, before which all must bow. 
He places this authority in the Scriptures; at the same time he 
makes clear his reasons for doing the same. Unless the mira- 
cles, prophecy, divine inspiration, and testimony of the fathers 
therein set forth are preceded by a confirmation of the spirit, 
by a personal conviction born of the immediate contact of the 
soul with truth, the external evidence is vain and powerless. 
This knowing the truth by its own character, as things black 
and things white reveal their color to the eyes, “ Calvin calls 
the inward witness of the spirit, which being the same as that 
which inspired the prophets, Christ and the apostles, makes 
us immediately feel that their words are divine and true.” 2 

The co-ordinate value of the spirit and the letter is still 
clearly manifest in the thought of Zwingli in his attack upon 
papal authority. “Thou seest,” he said, “ where the cold cavils 
of the Papists and the priests will end when they affirm that 
the meaning of the celestial Word depends upon the judgment 
of man. Thou canst never know what is the Church which can 
never err nor decay, if thou recognizest not the Word of God 
who constituted the Church. This Word has the virtue of giv- 
ing faith in the Church; it can remove her errors; it permits 
the acceptance of no other (human) word. Only pious hearts 
know this, for faith depends not upon the discussions of men, 
but has its seat and rests itself invincibly in the soul. It is 
an experience which every one may have. It is not a doctrine, 
a question of knowledge, for we see the most learned men who 
are ignorant of this thing which is the most salutary of all.” 3 

Here we see the inward experience is substituted for the let- 
ter of authority. From the above we have a glimpse of the 
value of the Scriptures to the early reformers. Their follow- 
ers were in dire straits between the reforming Catholicism on 
the one hand and the extravagances of the Anabaptist sec- 
tarians on the other. “Scripture was their only weapon for 
separating authentic Christianity from the traditions of the 
Middle Ages and the extreme or immoral Utopias of contem- 
porary sects.” 4 

It was the exaggerated form resulting from the above effort 
that confronted Friends during their early experiences as a re- 
ligious society. They found men proving all things from the 
Bible, from the wildest vagaries to the most profound truth. 
They found the Scriptures interpreted by the will of man, and 
by the light of his spirit; they found disunity and discord 
thriving by virtue of the contradictions wrought out of the 
Scriptures by the ingenuity of man. They found, in many 
cases, that Christ was the servant, and the Scriptures were the 
master. 

As they taught Christ, as they experienced the overshadow- 
ings of his spirit, they came to know a unity which bound men 
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into a common brotherhood; so profound was the spirit of this 
unity upon them that they were unable to see how the Scrip- 
tures could be made the authority for so much strife, unless 
the interpretation thereof was at variance to the spirit of 
those who gave forth the Scriptures. They stood on compara- 
tively the same ground as that occupied by Luther, Calvin and 
Zwingli. To them Christ was the master and the Scriptures 
bore witness of him. 

George Fox held that to read Moses aright one must be in 
the spirit of Moses; to read John aright, we must catch the 
spirit of John, and to comprehend the sayings of Jesus, one 
must experience the spirit of Christ.5 The Scriptures bore 
witness of what was written in the heart, and the truest con- 
victions of the soul found their confirmation in the Scriptures. 
These Friends never doubted the inspiration of the Bible; they 
protested against its perverted use. 

The fact that a man might err in his interpretation of the 
Scriptures impressed the followers of Fox much more than it 
did their leader. With him the theology of experience, 
and the historic record of such experience, were oppo- 
site sides of the same thing, and one was not without the 
other. “The Holy Scriptures,” he says, “ were given forth by 
the spirit of God, and all people must first come to the spirit 
of God in themselves, by which they might know God and 
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Christ of whom the prophets and apostles learnt; and by the 
same spirit know the Holy Scriptures; for as the Spirit of 
God was in them that gave forth the Scriptures, so the same 
spirit of God must be in all them that come to understand the 
Scriptures; by which Spirit they might have fellowship with 
the Son, and with the Father, and with the Scriptures.”¢ It 
was the Spirit of God in our own hearts that would reveal the 
mystery of the Scriptures.7 


In order to comprehend the next lesson, this one should show 
the points of similarity between early Friends and the early 
reformers upon the position given to the Scriptures. 


REFERENCES : 


1 What is tradition without Scripture? What are the Scrip- 
tures without tradition? Does the loss of tradition reduce the 
Scriptures to historic documents subject to the appreciation 
and interpretation of the individual reason? 

2 Sabatier, “ Religions of Authority,” p. 163. 

3 Quoted from “ Religions of Authority,” p. 163. 

4Ibid., p. 164. 

5“ Fox's Journal,” vol. i., pp. 33, 34. 

6 “ Fox’s Journal,” vol. i., p. 138. 

7 Ibid. ees) Veer. 377. 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third 
Avenues), 11] a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street  (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11] a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


7th mo. 29th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, at Westbury, Long 
Island, at 10.30 a.m.; ministers and el- 
ders, day before, at 3 p.m. Seventh-day 
at 3 p. m., a meeting under the care ‘of 
the N. Y. Yearly Meeting’s Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Princi- 
ples will be addressed by Congressman 
William W. Cox. 


7th mo. 30th (1st-day).—‘ Friends’ 
Day ” at Home for Aged and Infirm Col- 
ored Persons, 44th and Girard Ave., 
Phila.; meeting for worship at 3 p. m. 


7th mo. 30th (lst-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, N. Y., at home 
of Elizabeth Komori, No. 3 Burk Street, 
at 11 a. m. 


7th mo. 30th (1st-day).—The Visiting 
Committee of Salem (N. J.) Quarterly 


| 
Meeting will 


attend the 
Woodbury, N. J., at 10 a.m. 


meeting at 


8th mo, Ist (3d-day).—Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Concord, Pa., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
1 p.m. 


8th mo. 2d (4th-day).— Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting, at Purchase, N. Y., 
at 10.30 a.m.; ministers and elders, day 
before, at 2.30 p.m. Friends’ Associa- 
tion, day of quarterly meeting, at 2.30 
p-m.; subject, “ The Simple Life and the 
Strenuous Life.” Conveyances at White 
Plains, N. Y., both days will meet train 
leaving Grand Central Station, Harlem 
Railroad, at 9.05 a.m.; also train from 
the north arriving at 9.40 a.m. 


8th mo. 6th (lst-day).—At Newtown, 
Delaware County, Pa., a circular meet- 
ing, under the care of a committee of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 6th (1st-day).—At Haverford, 
Pa., meeting house, an appointed meet- 
ing at 3 p.m., under care of the Quarter- 
ly Meeting’s Visiting Committee. 


8th mo. 6th (1st-day).—Columbus, 0O., 
Friends’ Association at the home of Issac 
Stanton. 

8th mo. 8th (3d-day).—Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting, at Race Street, 
Philadelphia, at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, day before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 10th (5th-day).—Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Gwynedd, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 11 a.m. 


8th mo. 12th (7th-day).— Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 11 
a.m.; ministers and elders, same day, at 
10 a.m. 


8th mo. 12th (7th-day).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Green Plain (near 
Selma, O.), at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, day before, at 2 p.m. (all stand- 
ard time). 


8th mo. 18th (6th-day). — Central 
Committee of Friends’ General Confer- 
ence meets at Fall Creek Meeting House, 
Pendleton, Ind. Sessions through Sixth- 


and Seventh-days. See issue of Sixth 
month 24th, page 394. 


8th mo. 19th (7th-day).— Pelham 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Yarmouth, On- 
tario; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 19th (7th-day!.—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Short Creek Meet- 
ing House (near Mt. Pleasant, O.) ; min- 
isters and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 20th (lst-day).—Joint Com- 
mittee of the Several Yearly Meetings 
for Work Among Isolated Friends, in 
Fall Creek Meeting House (near Pendle- 
ton, Ind.), at 1.30 p.m. Other meetings 
of this committee will be held between 
the sessions of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


8th mo. 21st (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Goose Creek (Lincoln, 
Va.), at 11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 2lst (2d-day).—Duanesburg 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Quaker Street, 
N. Y., at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
7uh-day before, at 3 p-m. 


8th mo. 2lst (2d-day). — Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, at Fall Creek Meeting 
House, Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a.m. 

Friends having a prospect of attend- 
ing are requested to inform committee, 
of which John L. Thomas, Pendleton, 
Ind., is chairman, as soon as practicable. 


8th mo. 23d (4th-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Menallen, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 28th (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Salem, O., at 10 a.m. 


9th mo. 2d (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Westfield (near 
Camden, O.)., at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, same day, at 8 a.m. 


9th mo. 2d (7th-day).—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, at Benjaminville 
(near Holder, Ill.), at 10 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 





